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A S ER M ON. 


PROVERBS XXII 4. 


LABOUR NOT TO BE RICH. 


T HIS paſſage of ſcripture, in its 

letter and ſpirit, is directly oppoſed 
to the prevailing maxims and manners of 
men. Nothing is deemed ſo valuable as 
riches ; and nothing is purſued with ſuch 
afſiduity and ardour: and yet, on impar- 
tial inquiry, our text will appear to be a 
dictate of wiſdom, 


That a benign Providence hath amply 
provided for the great family of mankind, 
is obvious to every eye. In our Father's 
houſe there is bread enough, and to ſpare. 
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And a competency moſt have the means 
of acquiring. — Of thoſe who are main- 
tained by charitable contribution, ſome, 
no doubt, were reduced to dependence 
by accidents, which human prudence was 
unable to prevent. A far greater number 
are in a ſtate of penury, through their in- 
diſcretion, indolence, or vice, 


But, (though a competent ſhare of tem- 
poral enjoyments be within the reach of 
moſt) the attainment of riches is in the 
power of few. And this furniſhes no 
feeble argument againſt labouring to be 
rich, 


By hearing now and then of an in- 
ſtance (that there are inſtances is granted) 
where a perſon, from ſmall beginnings, 
hath accumulated thouſands, mens ima- 
ginations are ſet on fire; they have ſan- 
guine expectation of equally ſucceeding, 
not recollecting that many, as ſanguine 
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as themſelves, and, perhaps, with ſupe- 

riour advantage, have met with diſappoint- 

ment, to one whoſe hopes and endeavours 
have been crowned with ſucceſs, 


Among the candidates for wealth there 
are who attempt to obtain their object by 
a bold, and ſudden, ſtroke. They are too 
impatient to wait the effect of gradual 
means, But thoſe Iucky incidents, by 
which ſome favourites of fortune have 
been haſtily advanced, ſeldom happen. 
Thoſe enterprizes in general are extreme- 
ly hazardous, which allure the adventurer 
with promiſes of great and immediate 
gain. Numbers, who have embarked 
in them, are now lamenting the diſtreſs- 
ful conſequences of their raſhneſs and 
folly. 


But I need not ſpeak of thoſe deſperate 
undertakings, which, almoſtalways, prove 
fatal and ruinous, I apprehend no pur- 
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ſuits, which give hope of acquiring riches, 
are without their danger. Their ſucceſs 
frequently depends on events exceedingly 
precarious. Schemes, which, in ſpecula- 
tion, raiſe flattering ideas of a proſperous 
iſſue, often fail in their operation. — And 
as trade enlarges, dangers multiply. The 
more complicated a machine, the more 
ſubje& to diforder and interruption. Ex- 
tenſive dealing makes a man dependent 
on the reſponſibility of others : and hence 
no inconſiderable dangers ariſe. Deſign- 
ing men are ever on the watch to inſnare 
the unwary. And there is not always 2 
prudent attention paid to the circum- 
ſtances of the perſons who ſohicit credit, 
For the ſake of enlarging the ſphere of 
buſineſs thoſe are intruſted, whoſe cir- 
cumſtances, at beſt, are problematical. — 
Indeed, the moſt cautious and circum- 
ſpect are liable to be deceived. In this 
age of ſhow and profuſion no judg- 
ment is to be formed from appearances. 
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We have daily proof that we cannot ſafe- 
ly depend upon any of the external figns 
of opulence, . Failures daily happen among 
thoſe who rival the Great, in dreſs, houſes, 
furniture, equipage, and all the expence 
of faſhionable living. 


The frequent bankruptcies in this coun- 
try are truly alarming. Some wholeſome 
ſeverities ſeem neceſſary to check the pro- 
greſs of this increaſing evil. It calls for 
the vigorous, and ſpeedy interpoſition 
of the legiſlative power. That diſgrace 
which, in better times, was affixed to a 
failure in buſineſs, detered men, in ſome 
degree, from meaſures tending to ſo diſ- 
reputable an event. This reſtraint is 
now no more. Bankruptcy is ſo com- 
mon that it is ſcarcely thought any dimi- 
nution of character. And we often ſee 


perſons, whoſe effects bore but a ſmall 


proportion to the claims of their creditors, 
immediately appearing as modiſn, and ex- 
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penſive, as ever,—lt is not eaſy to obſerye 
ſome mens effrontery without feeling the 
emotions of indignation (a). 


I would not bear hard on the unfortu- 
nate. I would not cenſure and condemn 
indiſcriminately, I would diſtinguiſh be- 
tween thoſe who are inſolvent, through 
loſſes and diſappointments, ariſing from 
the uncertainty of human things; and 


(a) I would here remark, by way of note, that if 
men have it in their power, by a favourable change of 
circumſtances, to pay to the full their juſt debts, which, 
through former incapacity, were paid but in part, ti: 
their indiſpenſible duty. However free from legal ob- 
ligation, they are bound in conſcience and equity. [ 
ſay further, that tis their duty to endeavour, by frugality 
and diligence, that it may be in their power, Before 
they have thus rendered to all their due, [whatever they 
expend, beyond what is neceſſary to a plain, decent 
ſubſiſtence, is an unjuſtifiable waſte of the property of 
others, I know theſe principles do not accord with 
the ſyſtem of morals commonly received; the ſyſtem 
in vogue is more lax, and indulgent ; yet, a few have 
owned their truth, and felt their power ; one, in 
particular, now in a reſpectable Nation in this city. 1 
revere his character as, what the poet ſtiles, the nobleſt 
work of God, AN HONEST MAN, 
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others who are ſo, through wild ambition, 
or extravagant living. The former merit 
compaſſion and countenance ; the latter 
contempt and abhorrence. — How un- 
equal are the laws which inflict death on 
the unhappy man who openly attacks, 
and robs of a trifling ſum ; while they 
ſuffer the wretch to eſcape with impunity, 
who, with pretenſions of honeſty, and per- 
haps under the ſemblance of friendſhip, 
robs the unguarded, and unſuſpeCting, of 
their all! 


It is beſide my intention, and it would 
lead me far beyond my line, to point out 
the ſeveral ſources of ill-ſucceſs in the 
purſuit of wealth, Be they what they 
may, the fact is certain, that, of thoſe who 
labour to be rich, the majority are unſuc- 
ceſsful. And, methinks, the probability 
of ſpending much fruitleſs time and pains 
ſhould diſcourage a wiſe man from ſo un- 
promiſing an attempt, 
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But, this is not the only, or the worſt, 
conſequence. He that haſteth to be rich 
conſidereth not, ſays the royal preacher, 
that poverty.ſhall come upon him. Many 
have loſt their ſubſtance by their eager- 
neſs to increaſe. it. Poverty hath ſeized 
on: them, while enjoying the viſionary 
proſpect of great poſſeſſions. They have 
been as an hungry man that dreameth, 
and behold he eateth; but he awaketh 
and his ſoul is empty; or a thirſty man 
that dreameth, and behold he drinketh; 
but he awaketh, and behold he is faint, 
and his ſoul hath appetite. How morti- 
fying ſuch unexpected viciſſitude to an 
aſpiring mind I —It-hath driven ſome in- 
flexible ſpirits to acts of deſperation. 


Nor hath every one the art (though it 
hath wonderfully obtained in this inge- 
nious age) of rebuilding a ruined fortune, 
Perſons who have lived above the ordi- 
nary rank; and, had they been content 
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with the liberal allotments of providence, 
might have continued in the ſame happy 
ſtation, have been reduced, through gree- 
dineſs of gain, to the hard neceſſity of 
ſeeking ſubſiſtence from ſome low, labori- 
ous employ ; and of draging on the lin- 
gering remains of life, in the bitterneſs of 
forrow, and of ſelf-condemnation.— And 
how muſt their diſtreſs be aggravated, if, 
which often happens, they have families 
involved in their misfortunes ! No one, 


who hath the common feelings of a mali, 


but muft be deeply afflicted for having 
deprived, by his ambitious projects, his 
neareſt kindred and deareſt connexions, 
of their enjoyments and hopes; degraded 
them, though born to plenty, and brought 
up with genteel expectations, to the mor- 
tification and meanneſs of a ſervile ſtate'; 
and, I may add, expoſed them to the ma- 
chinations of thoſe, who, with infernal 
pleaſure, ſeek the ruin of r Pr un. 
guarded innocenctde. 
B 
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The pernicious effects of unſucceſsfu] 
Jabours to be rich are oftentimes of large 
extent. When one man fails, if his con- 
cerns were great, many materially ſuffer ; 
ſome are utterly undone, A remarkable 
inſtance occurred, not many years ſince, 
which may be mentioned as a ſtriking 
illuſtration of this point, —Poflibly you 
knew the man of whom I am going to 
ſpeak.— He had a mind not ill- formed for 
commerce ; and, from his early ſucceſs in 
it, was enabled, though of an obſcure ori- 
ginal, to live reſpectably. If his views 
bad extended no further it would have 
been well : but, his ambition was un- 
bounded. The revenue of a kingdom 
would ſcarcely have ſufficed to have exe- 
cuted his ſchemes, He ſeemed bent on 
engrofling the trade of the whole world. 
Large ſums were borrowed of one, and 
of another, His friends advanced libe- 
rally; and fo high was his reputation, 
that they had no doubt of their effects be- 
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ing ſecure, —But the event proved that 
they were wretchedly deceived, His af- 
fairs were embarraſſed ; his difficulties in- 
creaſed, and at length grew inextricable ; 
a total ſtoppage enſued ; the iſſue of a 
commiſſion, by ſome chicanery, was pre- 
vented ; and but a ſmallpart of his enormous 
debts hath been paid to this very hour. — 
I ſhall not pretend to enumerate the many 
families, which, by his means, ſunk into 
diſtreſs, His fall was like the fall of a 
towering ſtructure, which overwhelms 
numbers with its ruins, It deſerves, 
however, particular mention, that the 
news of his failure diſpatched one brother 
to the regions of the dead ; and, which is 
yet more lamentable, drove another into 
a ſtate of inſanity — Such, firs! have 
been the baleful conſequences of a raging 
thirſt of gain. May this man's example 
prove a ſalutary admonition to others 
and (if he yet lives) may that mercy, 
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which hath reached the chief of finners, 
grant to him penitence and pardon ! 


It is not unuſual for thoſe, who are 
preſſed with worldly difficulties, to make 
uſe of illicit means, even for a temporary 
f relief, What thoſe means are I need not 
| particularize. They have been, on too 
many recent occaſions, laid open to the 
| publick view. Many works of darkneſs 
1 have been brought to light, which have 
i blaſted the reputation of their authors 
| | (ſome of whom, I am ſorry to ſay, wore 
lj the garb of religion) and ſtampt their 
18 names with indelible infamy — And to 
| men, not -utterly abandoned, the loſs of 
character, muſt, of all other, be the 
| greateſt and moſt diſtreſſing: but, when 
0 it falls upon profeſſors, it does not termi- 
1 nate in themſelves; it diſgraces their pro- 
feſſion, and occaſions its enemies to 
triumph, and to blaſpheme. Nothing is 
ſo injurious to the intereſts of religion, as 
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the baſe practices of its pretended friends. 
Their detected hypocrify is offenfive 
and pernicious, as a noiſome peſtilence. 
Fraudulent profeſſors are among the vileſt, 
and moſt abhorred of mankind, They 
are like the fon. of perdition, who cried 
to the Saviour of the world, hail mafter ! 
—and betrayed him — And is there not 
ſome choſen curſe in ſtore for them ?— 
Yes, the vengeance of heaven will burſt 
on their devoted heads with ten- fold fury. 
Theirs will be the loweſt place in the pit 
of hell, 


I am aware of the ſelf-flattery of the 
human mind. Tis not improbable that 
you are confident of ſucceſs, though fatal 
miſcarriages are continually occurring, 
I will ſuppoſe then, to view the argument 
in a different light, that you do ſucceed. 
But, I apprehend, you have formed too 
bigh an idea of the object of your aim.— 
Wealth is far from yielding in poſſeſſion, 
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what it promiſes in proſpect. It is far 
from yielding happineſs. A man's life, 
as our Saviour ſpeaks, that is to ſay, the 
comfort of a man's life, conſiſteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he 
poſſeſſeth. An obſervation confirmed by 
the records of ancient time; and by the 
experience of the preſent. 


Solomon, who urged the diſſuaſive in 
the text, had a thorough conviction of 
the inanity of riches : he had treaſures 
that were inexhauſtible; he applied them 
to every purpoſe a fertile fancy could de- 

viſe; he had all poſſible advantage for 
extracting happineſs from them ; he made 
repeated efforts; but—his repeated efforts 
were vain — I made me, ſays he, great 
works, I builded me houſes, and planted 
me vineyards. I made me gardens and or- 
chards, and I planted trees in them of all 
kind of fruits, I made me pools of wa- 
ter, to water therewith the wood that 
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bringeth forth trees — I had great poſleſ- 
ſions of great and ſmall cattle— I gather- 
ed me alſo ſilver and gold, and the pecu- 
liar treaſure of kings and of the provinces 
—ſo I was great, and increaſed more than 
all that were before me in Jeruſalem — 
and whatſoever mine eyes deſired, I kept 
not from them, I withheld not mine heart 
from any joy— mark his own frank con- 
feſfion ! — then I looked on all the works 
that my hands had, wrought, and on the 
labour that I had laboured to do: and 
behold, all was vanity and vexation of 
ſpirit, and there was no profit under the 
Flu | 


We ſhall ſee no cauſe to entertain a 
vaſt opinion of the value of riches, if we 
conſider on whom they are frequently be- 
ſtowed. The pſalmiſt obſerves that, in 
his day, the ungodly proſpered in the 
world, and increaſed in riches ; and that 
thoſe, whom pride compaſſed about as 
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a chain; and violence covered as a gar- 
ment, and who ſet their mouth againſt 
the heavens, to blaſpheme God; and 
whoſe tongue walked through the earth, 
to vilify men—had more wan heart could 
wiſh. And, in our day, are they con- 
fined to men of worth and principle ? do 
they imply any excellence of character in 
their poſſeſſour ? do they not fall to the 
ſhare of the moſt ſelfiſh, ſordid, oppreſ- 
five, and profligate of mankind ; the ob- 
jects of univerſal deteſtation, or of uni- 
verſal contempt ?—How many abound in 
wealth, and yet deny the ſmalleſt relief to 
the importunity of diſtreſs; grudge to 
themſelves even the neceſſaries of life; 
and fubmit to every fpecies of meanneſs, 
chat they may add to their uſeleſs ſtore 
How many have gained their riches, by 
defrauding individuals; or by plundering 
the publick; and continue to augment 
them, by the like vile and infamous means! 
And how many abuſe their abundance to 
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the purpoſes of fin, making it ſubſervient 
to luxury and riot; to the ſeduction of 
virtue; and to the uncontrouled gratifi- 
cation of their brutal paſſions ! — And do 
not ſuch inſtances demonſtrate that riches 
are of little account, in the eſtimation of 
ſovereign wiſdom? _ 


A moderate ſhare of the bounties of 
providence will as well ſupply our real 
neceſſities, as the largeſt; and as well 
furniſh that degree of enjoyment which is 
to be derived from temporal good, If 
we are diſſatisfied in moderate circum- 
ſtances, we ſhould not be leſs ſo in the 
moſt affluent. He that loveth filver ſhall 
not be ſatished with filver, nor he that 
loveth abundance with increaſe. Riches 
bring their cares, anxieties, and wants, 
with them. As men riſe in the world 
new objects of deſire, ſolicitude, and vex- 
ation, open to their view, Many have 
confeſſed that an increaſe of their ſub - 
C 
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ſtance hath diminiſhed their felicity. 
There is generally more true ſatisfaction 


in a mediocrity of ſtation, than in the ſu- 


periour ranks of liſe. There is often more 


ſubſtantial comfort in the cot of a pea- 
ſant, than in the palace of a king. They 
who ſeek happineſs in riches, ſeek the 
living among the dead. 


The plan, ufually adopted, is to get 


Tich ; and then retire for ſelf-enjoyment. 


But, in truth, of thoſe who have put this 


plan in execution, moſt are to be num- 
"bred with the unhappy. Being long ac- 


cuſtomed to the buſtle of buſineſs their 
time unimployed is tedious and irkſome; 


and yet they know not how to employ it. 


Their conſtant attention to the acquiſi- 


tion of wealth having precluded the cul- 


ture of their minds, they have no reliſh 
for books, or rational converfation ; no 
taſte for ſcience, or the liberal arts, from 
whence are chiefly drawn the pleaſures of 
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retirement; and, being diſappointed of 
their expected happineſs, they become 
peeviſh, and ſplenetick; oppreſſed with a 
complication of imaginary ills; and trou- 
bleſome, and vexatious, to themſelyes, 
and to all around them. 


But were we to admit that riches fully 
anſwer the general expectation ; yet is 
not uncertainty ſtampt upon them in the 
plaineſt characters? May you not, by a 
variety of means, be deprived, in one 
hour, of all you ſhall have gained by the 
aſſiduous application of many years? 
Riches, as the wiſe man finely ſpeaks, 
take to themſelves wings, and fly away 
as an eagle towards heaven: they depart 
on a ſudden, and far beyond the hope of 
recovery,— Or, ſuppoſe you eſcape ſo ad- 
verſe an event, yet ſooner or later death 
will arrive and ſtrip you of them. You 
brought nothing into this world, and it is 
certain you can carry nothing out. And, 
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when leaſt expected, death is often near 
at hand. When you have ſucceeded to 
| the utmoſt of your wiſhes ; and think to 
0! ſit down and enjoy your acquired trea- 
| ſure; in that very day your thoughts may 
periſh, It hath been ſo with many, 
| who promiſed themſelves a long ſeries of 
earthly happineſs. The rich man, in the 
1 parable, ſaid, I will pull down my barns, 
and build greater; and there will I be- 
ſtow all my fruits and my goods. And ! 
f will ſay to my ſoul, ſoul, thou haſt much 
1 goods laid up for many years; take thine 
| eaſe, eat, drink, and be merry. But God 
ſaid unto him, thbu fool, this night thy 
ſoul ſhall be required of thee: then whoſe 
ſhall thoſe things be which thou haft 
provided? — Nothing can be more pre- 
carious, and periſhing, than the riches 
of the world; and nothing will appear, 


in a dying hour, lefs worthy your anxious 
purſuit. ' 
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We are deſtined for immortality : and 
the preſent is the only ſtate of prepara- 
tion for the future (Which, by the way, 
gives infinite importance to this momen- 
tary ſcene of our exiſtence.) It deſerves, 
therefore, ſpecial attention on this argu- 
ment, that while you are anxiouſly aim- 
ing at your temporal intereſts, you will 
be in danger of fatally neglecting your 
eternal. And, to put the ſtriking queſ- 
tion of our Saviour,—what is a man pro- 
fited, if he ſhall gain the whole world, 
and loſe his own ſoul ? 


Though it be a prevailing opinion, 
that *tis eaſy to ſecure the reward of hea- 
ven; yet the ſcriptures give a far different 
repreſentation, We are expreſsly told, 
that ftrait is the gate, and narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto life. We are re- 
peatedly urged to labour, and ſtrive, and 
fight, to obtain the immortal crown. A 
mere name, or outward profeſſion, cannot 
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commend us to the divine regards, or fit 
us for future glory, Calling upon God 
for mercy and ſalvation, in our expiring 
moments ; or receiving the memorials of 
the Redeemer's death, as we are giving 
up the ghoſt, cannot compenſate for a 
life of indifference to our everlaſting con- 
cerns — impoſſible ! — We muſt acquire 
diſpoſitions correſpondent to the ſtate of 
the bleſſed, or we ſhall never enter into 
1 it. We muſt be made meet to be par- 
| takers of the inheritance of the faints in 
| light. And this meetneſs is to be attain- 
| | ed — by the ſerious, and diligent, uſe of 
1 what are called the inſtrumental duties of 
1 | religion (I mean not excluſive of the 
concurring agency of the Holy Spirit) — 
by the frequent, 'and devout, contempla- 
| tion of the excellencies of God's charac- 
ter; of his generous kindneſs already 
manifeſted to the children of -men (eſpe- F 
_ cially that ſtupendous inſtance of it their 

- redemption by the death of his ſon) and 
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of the immenſe bleſſings he hath in re- 
ſerve for them that love him in the celeſ- 
tial kingdom. Theſe exerciſes and con- 
templations tend to form in the mind, a 
veneration for the Deity ; a reſemblance 
of his moral attributes ; a delight in his 
ſervice; and a ſovereign ambition of his 
acceptance and favour, — But do men, 
keen in the chaſe of the world, find time, 
or inclination, for ſuch ſublime and ſa- 
cred employments? do they not endea- 
vour to baniſh far from them the thoughts 
of God, the Saviour, their ſouls, and 
eternity, as foreign to their main buſi- 
neſs; or rather as likely to damp their 
ardour, and retard their progreſs, in its 
proſecution? and do they not neglect 
even the externals of religion, proſtitut- 
ing, to the adjuſtment of their ſecular 
affairs, that holy day, which ought to 
be devoted to the immediate worſhip of 
their Maker? 
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And they are under great temptations 
to tranſgreſs the laws of morality, as 
well as to neglect the duties of religion. 
They that will be rich, ſays an inſpired 
writer, fall into temptation and a ſnare. 
It is next to impoſſible for them to hold 
faſt their integrity. They feel them- 
ſelves almoſt irreſiſtibly impelled, when 
opportunity ſerves, to take undue advan- 
tage of other mens ignorance, inatten- 
tion, or neceſſities ; and to practice, if 
not daring acts of fraud, yet thoſe ſini- 
ſter, inſiduous arts, which are abhorrent 
to an upright mind, and which, though 
too much countenanced by cuſtom, will 
not eſcape the righteous animadverſion 
of the final Judge, — Not a few of thoſe 
whoſe riſe in the world hath been great, 
and, eſpecially if we add, rapid too, have 
rifen by ſuch means that the idea of an 
after reckoning may well make them 
tremble. e 
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Beſides, as ſnares await the purſuit of 
) wealth, ſo temptations ariſe from the 
poſſeſſion of it. Proſperity hath been 
productive of conſequences the moſt per- 
nicious. It hath been injurious to mens 
minds and morals ; for which no exter- 
nal advantages can poſſibly compenſate, 
— That it hath alienated the heart from 
God, and from his ſervice—leſſened the 
inclination, while it hath enlarged the 
power of doing good — and betrayed into 
a life of diſſipation and guilty pleaſure, 
no one, at all converſant with mankind, 
can be ignorant, 


And when men are not ſo deeply cor- 
rupted by their proſperity as to caſt off 
all regard to religion, humanity, and ſo- 
briety of living, they are often proud and 
imperious, in their diſpoſition and de- 
meanour. At home — moroſe, ſurly, and 
tyrannical; abroad poſitive, rude, and 
over- bearing. Pride is the vice of thoſe 
| D 
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who have. been raiſed, from an ordinary, 
to an affluent ſtation, Judging of thei; 
merit by their ſucceſs, and eſtimating 
their importance by their riches, they 
think of themſelves more highly than 
they ought to think. And their pride is 
the bane. of their happineſs, - It renders 
them eaſily provoked. It expoſes them 
to numberleſs mortifications from which 
others are exempt; and draws upon them 
the diſregard and contempt of all — but 
of the mercenary and dependent, There 
is hardly an inſtance of any man's being 
made better, or happier, by an acceſſion 
of riches, while counter-inſtances are in- 
numerable. 


. T will not deny that riches are capable 
of being applied to the nobleſt purpoſes. 
And they are ſo applied, when the rich 
in this world, are rich in good works, 
ready to diſtribute, willing to communi- 
cate; laying up in ſtore for themſelves 
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a good foundation againſt the time to 
come, that they may lay hold on eternal 
life ; that is to ſay, when their riches are 
ſubſervient to the comfort of their fellow- 
creatures, and inſtrumental to their own 
immortal happineſs. — Nor would I be 
underſtood to mean, by any thing which 
hath been ſaid, that a fair opportunity of 
acquiring them ought to be neglected, 
Such an opportunity is a plain indication. 
of the will of Providence: and we are 
not to decline the poſt of danger when 
we are evidently appointed to it, But as 
riches are uncertain in their acquiſition, 
and in their enjoyment ; as few, in com- 
' pariſon, improve them to any worthy and 
valuable end; as 'they often diminiſh, 
ſeldom add to, a man's temporal felicity ; 
and, by the numerous temptations to 
which they expoſe him, render his trial 
for eternity more difficult and arduous, 
can there be any rational motive for pur- 
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ſuing them, like the buſy world, with 
anxious and inceſſant application? 


Be perſuaded, Sirs, to elevate your 
views, from the treaſures of earth, to the 
treaſures of heaven. Amidſt the cares of 
this mortal life be not unmindful, that, 
beyond the limits. of time, there is an in- 
heritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away. This claims your 
ſovereign regards: and this, above all 
things, be ambitious to attain, Com- 
pared with this, riches and honours, 

crowns and kingdoms, are as nothing ; 
yea, leſs than nothing and vanity. 


